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Netherlands without command of his sea communications.
This meant at least the decisive defeat and possibly the actual
conquest of England.

Only after 1588, with Mary Queen of Scots dead and Spain
defeated, was Elizabeth secure, but it is doubtful if she was ever
as insecure as she believed herself to be. The power of Spain
was great but was itself insecurely based, firstly on a great
import of precious metals from the new world, which swelled
her treasury but destroyed her internal economy, and, secondly,
on sea power, which was subject to challenge from English
privateers, The challenge was necessarily on disadvantageous
terms. Sea power was a luxury for Elizabeth's England, a
necessity for Spain, who had to convoy her treasure from the
Americas and her troops to and from the Netherlands. The
English, on the other hand, could strike when and where they
liked. Only by threatening invasion and so bringing the whole
sea power of England to battle could Spain hope to preserve her
empire. Those historians who regard the dispatch of the
Armada as a reckless and vainglorious action on the part of
Spain, ignore the essential strategic problem. Spain should, in
fact, have struck much earlier, before she was exhausted by
repeated losses at sea at the hands of the privateers and by the
revolt of the Netherlands indefinitely prolonged by English aid
in men and money.

With the possible exception of Henry II, Elizabeth was, after
the Conqueror, the ablest sovereign who has ever ruled in
England, but she was also, and unquestionably, the most
fortunate, because her genius was essentially political and she
reigned at a time when power in Europe was so nicely balanced
that political skill and personal charm were almost sufficient
for greatness. It was a century since England had finally lost
her continental possessions. Since then she had sustained a
political, a religious, and an economic revolution. The
combined result-had been the growth of a strong autocratic
monarchy and a powerful middle class based on trade, greatly
strengthened by the spoils of the monasteries, and rapidly
developing into a new, vigorous, and acquisitive aristocracy, no
longer feudally dependent on the Crown but economically self-
supporting and politically ambitious. Supporting throne and